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compensated for the French victories on land, and by April
the preliminaries of peace had been signed, to be expanded in
October into the definitive Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Frederick
II. of Prussia, who retained Silesia, alone emerged with any
positive gain to his credit; as far as concerned England, the
position reverted to what it had been before the outbreak of
war. Louisburg was restored to France in exchange for
Madras ; the commercial treaty with Spain was renewed ; and
the Hanoverian kings were reorganised as the rightful occu-
pants of the English throne. In a word, the treaty was
avowedly a truce in the contest between France and England
for the possession of overseas empire.
During the period of hostilities just closed the army had
shown itself possessed of the same high qualities which had at
the beginning of the century made it the most formidable in
Europe, and lacked only leadership to maintain it in that pre-
eminence. On the conclusion of peace it was promptly reduced,
as usual, its strength at the end of 1748 being seventeen cavalry
and fifty-two infantry regiments. Nor might the process have
stopped there, had it not been for the fact, patent to all intelli-
gent observers, that a settlement of the great matters of dispute
between France and England was only postponed. This view
received striking and signal justification, while the ink of the
signatures on the treaty was barely dry, by events in the distant
American continent, where the first seeds of a new conflict were
fast sprouting.
II. THE EARLY STAGES OF THE SEVEN YEARS' WAR,
I749-I7S7
The situation in America was that in the north the
French held all Canada from the Atlantic seaboard along the
St. Lawrence as far as the Great Lakes, and in the south the
territory on the Lower Mississippi known as Louisiana; the Eng-
lish, their rivals, were in possession of all the coastal lands from
the St. Lawrence estuary to Florida, as far inland as the foot-
hills of the Alleghanies. New France enjoyed the advantage
of being unified under a single Governor with a definite and
consistent policy, which was pursued with far-sighted prudence
and commendable energy. This policy involved an expansion
southwards and westwards from the region of the Great Lakes
into the Ohio valley and an eventual junction of territory with
that of Louisiana in the south, with the idea of cutting off the
British colonies from the virgin lands west of the Alleghanies.
These colonies, for their part preoccupied with petty squabbles
between themselves and bickerings with their Governors, and